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an obligation to promote revolutionary agitation throughout the world
and was constantly being convicted of endeavours to seduce the armies
and navies of its neighbours, was a task requiring a delicate handling
for which the Conservative party was not at all inclined. Its inclination
after the election was to shut down all dealings with, the Soviets and
to chase all their emissaries off the scene. In this it was to find a readv
and zealous agent in its Home Secretary, Sir William Joynson-Hicb,
whose short way of dealing with Bolshevists was to win him a loud,
if fleeting, popularity.
In introducing his first Budget on April 28, 1925, Churchill took a
step which, though its importance was little recognized at the time,
had large and far-reaching consequences. This was the return to the
gold standard. The Act of 1920 prohibiting the export of gold was
now permitted to lapse, and the Bank of England again put under an
obligation to pay gold for currency notes at the price fixed by Parlia-
ment before the war. Sterling was thus once more anchored to gold
instead of being left to find its own value in the currency market of
the world. Churchill was able to claim that orthodox expert opinion
generally favoured this change and thought the moment suitable.
All over the world there had been a marked though, as it proved
afterwards, a rather shallow and deceptive recovery from the post-war
slump. Economic stability, as Churchill told the House of Commons,
seemed to be more assured on both sides of the Atlantic than it had been
for some years, the exchange with the United States had for some time
been steady and was inclined to rise by this act; Great Britain would
recover her international position as the great gold standard country.
Business would be easier and credit better established if the unit of
exchange were not liable to fluctuations. Banking and financial
opinion generally consented, with the Bank of England leading the
way. Industrial opinion appears to have been little, if at all, consulted.
The debate on the Budget centred mainly on the restoration of the
McKenna duties and the silk tax, which were attacked as contravening
Baldwin's pledge at the election not to embark upon Protection and
defended by Churchill as " revenue duties." The return to the gold
standard was briefly debated between members supposed to be experts,
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